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this make human society a purely intellectual construction? Is not 
this an ultra-psychological view which neither the sociologist nor 
the psychologist who takes biology into account can afford to 
countenance ? 

Many other similar questions suggest themselves ; but these will 
suffice to show that some of Professor Baldwin's critics may feel 
that he has not answered their objections. Elsewhere the reviewer 
has briefly criticized the imitation theory of mental development, 1 
upon which Professor Baldwin's sociological theories rest. 

In spite of all criticisms, however, Professor Baldwin's book is 
an invaluable one to every student of sociology, and it remains, up 
to the present, the only systematic attempt in the English language 
to apply modern genetic and functional psychology to the interpre- 
tation of social organization and evolution. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



Riallaro: The Archipelago of Exiles. By Godfrey Sweven. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. Pp. 

iv-f-420. $1.50. 
Limanora: The Islands of Progress. By Godfrey Sweven. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. Pp. 

ix+711. $1.50. 
It is rare that works of fiction deserve serious notice in a 
scientific journal; but the above two books, written by Mr. James 
Collier, one of Spencer's assistants and compiler of the volumes on 
the French and the English in Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, 
certainly deserve such notice, if any fiction does. They belong to 
the class of Utopian romances, but in breadth and height of imagi- 
nation, in grasp of scientific and philosophic principles, and in 
scientific suggestiveness they are far above most works of their 
class. 

The new Utopia which the author describes is one of an archi- 
pelago of islands, supposed to lie somewhere in the South Sea and 
to be surrounded by a ring of mist which shuts it off from the rest 
of the world. Here, ages ago, a people, already far advanced in the 
arts and sciences, undertook an experiment in artificial selection, 
or stirpiculture on their own population, by exiling to the neighbor- 
ing islands all who varied unfavorably — not only the criminal, the 
vicious, and the physically degenerate, but liars, hypocrites, sensual- 
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ists, egotists, and all who were socially undesirable. The social 
results of this experiment, after ages have passed, both among 
the original population and among the exiles, are depicted for us 
by the author. 

The first volume, as its subtitle indicates, is devoted to describ- 
ing the various types of social life found in the islands occupied 
by the exiles. Each island represents some arrested or degenerate 
type of human society; thus one island is populated by hypocrites, 
whose whole social life is one of sham and cant; another by sensu- 
alists, among whom animalism reigns supreme; another by militar- 
ists, whose sole object in life is military glory. There are even islands 
specially set apart for journalists and book-reviewers ! The picture 
of the life in each island is, in effect, a striking caricature of some 
phase of western civilization, while the whole book amounts to a 
bitter satire upon the weak points in present European and Ameri- 
can society. The various great types of human society are passed 
in review — slavery, militarism, capitalism, and communistic social- 
ism — their weaknesses laid bare, and their social implications sub- 
jected to scathing criticism. It is a pity that all this withering 
satire on existing social conditions and proposed social schemes is 
hidden in a book which is far from a popular character ; for though 
it abounds in striking passages, it has not that lightness of style and 
humor which are necessary for popular success in satirical litera- 
ture. 

The second volume describes the wonderful social progress 
which took place in the central island, "Limanora," after the weed- 
ing-out of all the inferior and undesirable elements. The social 
Utopia which results, as deoicted for us by Mr. Collier, differs 
from, nearly all preceding Utopias constructed by social thinkers, in 
that continued progress is its dominant feature, and science is the 
basis of this progress. The most wonderful scientific discoveries 
are made. Man becomes practically master, not only of physical 
nature, but of himself, and of his mind as well as of his body. 
Even earthquakes are largely controlled by artificial perforations 
of the earths crust, while the weather is strictly regulated to meet 
the needs of a scientific agriculture and horticulture. Of course, 
many things might be criticized in the book as fantastic. But what 
is the use of criticizing a Utopia where architecture is literally 
"frozen music," where men live to be as old as Methuselah, and 
where the population is as much at home in the air as are the birds ? 
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The work is evidently primarily one of the imagination; and 
judged as such it must be ranked high. But it is more than that. 
There is scarcely a page of the book which is not thought-pro- 
voking. There is a wealth of ideas in it about human life and 
society, physical nature, and even the constitution of the universe 
itself, which bewilders. On account of their stimulating and sug- 
gestive qualities, therefore, these two books by Mr. Collier deserve 
a wide circle of intelligent readers. They especially deserve reading 
by all who are pondering the problem of human progress. If we 
were to venture a general estimate of these books, we would have 
to say that eventually they must rank high among the masterpieces 
of Utopian literature. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



Riches and Poverty. By L. G. Chiozza Money. London: 
Methuen Co., 1906. Pp. xx+342. 
The author finds that one-half of the entire national income of 
the United Kingdom is taken by one-ninth of the population, and 
one-third of it by one-thirtieth of the population. Five millions out 
of a population of forty-three millions own nearly all the national 
wealth, while one-seventieth of the people own more than one-half 
of the national wealth. The population of the United Kingdom is 
a poor people thinly veneered by the well-to-do. The congestion of 
capital, the appreciation of securities, watered stocks, the unearned 
increment of "sleeping partners," increase the already dispropor- 
tionate share of those who wait; while business depressions, the 
precariousness of employment, accident, disease, and physical failure 
cut down the uncertain share of those who work. Parallel with this 
wasting of the laborer's personal substance goes the wasting of the 
capitalist's impersonal superfluity of naughtiness. But they are 
more than parallels. The latter sucks its life from the former, but 
returns unto it no fertilization. To the error of distribution is charged 
the undernourishment of the poor, especially of mothers, infant 
mortality, the employment of women, inferior schooling, and the 
overcrowding in cities. Incidentally, palliatives must be used while 
the remedies are working themselves out. Hence charity and old- 
age pensions must find support. The wastes of production can be 
turned into savings only by governmental ownership of the means of 
production. The error of distribution can be overcome in part by a 



